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Editorial 

One of the most significant institutions of our day is the Central 
Library for Students. This truism—which we have frequently 
Stressed—was emphasised by the a py of the Library which was 
presented at the Annual Meeting held at University College, London, 
on May 16th. The number of books issued, which was 52,711, does 
not seem large in comparison with the figures that an average-sized 
municipal or county library can present ; but the difference lies in the 
purposefulness which those figures represent. Nearly every book here 
recorded was one required for special work ; few, if any, were for idle 
reading or for the occupation of undireéted leisure. We note with 
pleasure that the outlier libraries lent 1,606 books out of 1,814 for 
which call was made. It seems a fair proportion. We were not clear 
it the balance unsupplied by them was supplied from the funds of the 
Central Library itself. We appreciate these outlier libraries, who are 
able to be such owing to grants from the Carnegie Trust, but we look 
more earnestly to a greater growth of the voluntary co-operation which 
has found its adherents in the public libraries. There are now seven 
urban and two county libraries who place their stocks at the disposal 
of the Central Library for Students. Why not all of them? As we 
have said on an earlier occasion, if all adhered, the demands on any 
one would be small and the advantages without limit. 


* * x * 


Co-operation between the various educational agencies of a 
town in the exploiting of the public library is an obviously desirable 
thing. Mr. Bursill gives an account in this number of a Teachers’ 
Advisory Committee at Woolwich which has done excellent work. 
The difficulty that some have found in conneétion with such committees 
is that the whole financial burden of everything suggested by them has 
to be borne by the libraries. This in itself does not condemn the 
scheme in the least, but does raise an interesting issue. Should 
libraries in schools be under the control of the libraries committee 
of the town? It is logical to suppose that the whole library service 
should be under librarians and not under teachers ; that is to say, the 
technical work of providing and caring for the books should be done 
dhe bus che use of ham in the 
distribution to pupils should be done by teachers. If this is so, who 
ought to pay for the service? We find at Woolwich and elsewhere 
that the Libraries Committee apparently shoulders the whole financial 
burden. There can be no objection to this provided that it is recog- 
nised by the local authority and the library is provided with sufficient 
funds for this work with schools. 

We should be glad to hear the experience of our readers. 


* * 
Library publicity is desirable; who doubts it? But it must be 
in taste, or in conformity with the psychology of the — 
which is much the same thing. A local paper gave light to the f ow- 


ing (we suppress the name of the town involved): “ Our good friend 
- + « Our ——— librarian at the Reticent Library, whose 
show case outside the library doors is always full of good things, 
this week takes a well-known nursery rhyme and applies it to 
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works of Charles Lamb (‘ The Gentle Elia ’) in the following way :— 


he | a little amb— 
ut that was years ago; 


To-day her Lamb she’d rather read ; 

The Reticent Library meets her need.’ 
In this and similar enterprising ways . . . keeps this library well 
before the public.” 

Our readers may form their own opinion of the publicity value 
of this misrepresentation of the old rhyme. 

* * * * 

Keen interest has been evinced in the two proposals for dealing 
with —— at the Bodleian Library—a new library, and an exten- 
sion of the existing one to serve for one hundred years. Both were 
rejected by Congregation at the Sheldonian on May 8th; and this 
great library, like many more, is faced with the tremendous problem 
of accommodating in inelastic premises an ever-growing Stock. The 
underground store already seems to have given out, although we note 
that Mr. Falconer Madan advocates its extension as the true solution 


M. Henri Lemaitre, the distinguished editor of La Revue des 
Bibliothéques, contributes an excellent article on “ La Situation des 
Bibliothéques en France” to The Library Review. The point that will 
interest British and especially London librarians most at this juncture, 
is the grouping for co-operation of the national libraries in Paris. 
A Comite consultatif has been created, and these libraries consult in 
order to avoid duplication of purchases with (we are told) excellent 
results. Every month, too, each library sends cards of the princi 
books purchased to the Bibliothéque Nationale, which publis. 
entries of them in the Bulletin mensuel des acquisitions des bibliotheques 

isiennes, in order that the public may know the whereabouts of any 

k. If Paris, with its infinitely smaller funds, can do a thing like 
this, what prevents London ? 


Recent novelists who have thought fit to deal with library life 
have not given versions of it that provoke admiration. The American 
novelist, Edith Wharton, in Summer, gives a picture of it that librarians 
over there repudiate ; and those who read and write enthusiastically 
about work in American children’s libraries should read of the exquisite 
boredom of the lib assigtant heroine in Margaret Widdemer’s 
Rose Garden Husband. Both appear to us to lack the real truth; and 
even more unreal than these is the picture of the sub-librarian in 
Willan G. Borth’s Spoiled, which has just been given us by a young 
library assistant in the Midlands. This beautiful young person (the 
sub-librarian, not the author) “ flames,” “ barks,” and “ flings back ” 
on one page, rather than “ speaks,” and is naturally (as would become 
a man who combines librarianship with the high avocation of pro- 
fessional dancing partner at sixpence a turn) “ a most presentable young 
man, fair almost to tawniness; tall, broad-shouldered, and narrow- 
waisted. . . . his evening clothes set off his hair, brushed remorse- 
lessly, and sleek and golden; his square-jawed, clean-cut, handsome 
face, obstinate-looking profile, and level, honest-looking grey eyes.” 
That is what an assistant ought to be, we presume, and usually isn’t, 
we are glad to say. 


| 
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Unity: A Personal View 


By Jonn Gerarp O’Lzary, Bethnal Green Public Libraries. 


Wun I survey the Library field I am reminded of Peacehaven, or of a 
suburban allotment diligently tilled in small plots, each equipped with 
an obje& intended to appear as a tool shed. There has been much 
labour spent over these small areas and an occasional wild blossoming 
—but this analogy grows tiresome. The State of affairs in 
the Library profession does not lend itself to the lighter fancies. 
First—there is the Library Association with about five hundred 
members (fen per cent. of whom are members of the council, honorary 
and otherwise), then the Association of Assistant Librarians, totalling 
one thousand and ninety members (swe per cent. of whom are members 
of the council). The Society of Public Librarians was aétually sighted 
at the Holborn ReStaurant early in the year, and was last heard of in 
an easterly suburb going westward. The Association of Special 
Libraries numbers about four hundred members—not to mention 
the Scottish Library Association, the Library seftion of the Irish 
Free State Local Government organisation, and whatever form of 
Library organisation has been blessed by the Red Hand of Ulster. 
Every day I expeé to hear of a County Library Association, or of a 
Royal Society of Retired but Consulting Librarians. There are three 
monthly journals and two quarterlies—not to mention news letters 
and bulletins and the various asa of the branches. To a prospecting 
junor assistant there are all these things to peruse, and a scale of sub- 
scriptions commencing at {2 2s. and descending to 4s. per annum for 
the various societies. The council of the (unnatural) parent body 
meets four times a year (a vast assembly), whose deliberations are 
somewhat reminiscent of the consistorial task of electing the Pope. 
In Great Britain there are about two thousand five hundred 
w= engaged in library work. This work (within its own boundaries) 
is of such a diverse character and its executants hold a variety of — 
that it would even defy classification by Mr. Berwick Sayers. t 
does not damage the central faé& that each one of us is occupied in 
the preservation of printed books and in attempting to foster a regard 
for the art of letters. We cannot hope at any time to see a great expan- 
sion numerically, and it is safe to assume that there will be no sensational 
developments in the profession in the near future. We con- 
stantly voice our claims to be regarded as a profession of importance 
in the common life and part of the educational scheme. Analogies 
are drawn between the state of the old professions and our owna— 
ignoring two factors of the greatest importance—+¢heir unity and their 
numerical Strength (which connotes a maximum of contributions). 
To expe& legal protection and an enforced public register is absurd— 
it will never happen. One modern profession only achieved any 
popular recognition, that is the Chartered Accountants. For the 
obvious reason that shareholders cust be impressed by the integrity 
of the auditors to ensure their confidence in company investments. 
Where the need is pressing to coerce —— popular confidence 
means will always be forthcoming to raise the status of a profession 
in general eSteem. This discounts the historic significance of the 
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lawyer, the priest and the medicine man. To demand equal recognition 
is a waste of time. We shall never at any time receive such recognition 
—mainly on account of public indifference, and further because we 
are numerically unimportant. 

For the general of the profession, however, and for the 
sake of certain ideals held in common, it is essential we should cut a 
more respectable figure in popular estimation and that certain claims 
concerning ourselves and our work should be emphasised. Not 
because of themselves, but because the Standard of libraries is not 
good enough, and nothing can be done without popular support. 

is can never be achieved if the present persistent din of various and 
unconduéed tunes continues. So small a body of men most emphati- 
cally does not require four professional organisations living together 
in the chilly atmosphere of distant relationship. Occasionally there 
is an outburst of temper (vide the correspondence printed at times in 
this journal), and for the rest—the associations carry on their activities 
on the biblical principle concerning left and right hands. A truce 
mult be called to these discordances—indeed it has been called—for 
the Library Association is bound by the terms of the Carnegie grant 
to promote some form of unification. 

Let me here State that, in ra come opinion, there can be no 
form of re-organisation of lasting value except complete amal tion 
of all the bodies concerned into one large society with a fresh charter 
and constitution. What the various grades of members shall be and 
what they shall be called does not matter in the slightest. I feel this 
principle to be of vital importance to the profession. It is high time 
that a supreme governing body were — into existence—to guide 
the profession and to defend it. The different elements in the pro- 
fession—one one side the specialized librarian and on the other the 
municipal librarian—could be brought to live peaceably under one roof. 
There would be incalculable benefit to both sides in the exchange of 
ideas and in the burial of old enmities and suspicions. It is almost 
laughable (were it not faintly tragic) that a body of two thousand and 
more men cannot be held together in one bond. 

Complete amalgamation appears as distant as ever. Compromise 
is in the air and one hears suggestions of a federated body of library 
societies. I have a personal hatred of all compromises which is very 
deep-rooted. It is the abnegation of generosity and warm feeling—a 
sign of a pallid and luke-warm spirit. It appears however as an 
expedient and one accepts it solely as a Step towards further develop- 
ments. The scheme will provide a superior council of Federated 
Library Societies consisting of members ele&ted by each body. This 
will provide a possible arena for the consideration of joint aétion and 
for the airing of vexed questions affecting the profession as a whole. 
There is one great and all-embracing limitation in the fa& that the 
federated council will be without governing power. The Library 
Association will still be the principal body for librarians in public 
libraries, and in that direétion one sees a possible sign for hope, namely, 
the proposals regarding the new constitution. These are not yet 
sufficiently known, and neither is this the place, nor the present writer 
suitable, to discuss them. If we are faced with the only alternative of 
federation, then the Library Association assumes great importance. 
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From the point of view of an ordinary Assistant the parent body is in 
urgent need of revivification. We need a more supple and less ponder- 
ous governing body that can a& with somewhat more celerity that the 
Library Association can as now constituted. 

I have already Stated my conviétions regarding the unity of the 
profession, but if federation can be more speedily achieved than 
amalgamation then let us welcome it. It cannot fail to improve con- 
ditions and almost anything is preferable to a policy of splendid isola- 
tion. Get together we muff at any cost. And those who cannot forget 
old enmities must stand aside and not hamper the new movement. 
The memory of youth is not burdened with the past sins of the Lib: 
Association, and as a young man I feel a very sharp impatience wih 
those who declare that no good can come from a union of all grades 
of Librarians and Assistants under one organisation. As a last resort 
I would turn to the argument of self-preservation. Since the Govern- 
ment Report was published we have been a little in the public eye and 
even observed from the windows of the Education Office. The 
Carnegie Trustees have come forward very handsomely to smooth 
the way. Unless we strike sow—whilst the iron is hot—we shall fall 
back into scattered handfuls and merit the contempt of those whom 
at present we number among our friends. 

The severest criticism of London public libraries and their ma 
ment—not necessarily their librarians—is to be found in the fa@ 
that for more than 20 years they have discussed co-operation. Here is a 
quotation from a paper read by Mr. Lawrence Inkster, of Battersea, 
before the Library Association in November, 1908 :— 

“Various suggestions have been recently made with this 
end in view, among which the following may be mentioned :— 

“1.—To make borrowers’ tickets interchangeable through- 
out the county of London. 

“2.—To arrange for mutual loans of books from one 
library to another. 

“ 3.—To establish a central library containing what may be 
called a supplemental collection of books which possess excep- 
tional value but are not sufficiently popular to justify their inclusion 
in the stock of each individual library. 

“ 4.—To pay more attention to the development of special 
collections in the existing reference libraries, due care being taken 
to prevent reduplication and overlapping. 

“ 5.—Co-operative action in the purchase of books and 
other important undertakings. 

“ 6.—Uniformity in the rules and regulations of all libraries. 

“‘7.—Common regulations for entrance examinations for 
assistants when Staff appointments are being made.” 


SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 
Ar the May meeting of the Society of Public Librarians, held at 
Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., the question of a Union Catalogue of 
London Libraries was considered. The scheme formulated by the 
Committee of the Library Association and the Association of Assistant 
Librarians was taken as the basis of the discussion. 
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Conference with School Teachers and 
formation of a Teachers Advisory 
Committee at Woolwich 


By C. F.L.A., Chief Librarian. 


On Friday, March 23rd, 1928, the fifth annual Conference was held 
between the London County Council Distri& Inspeftors and the 
School Teachers, the School Managers and Members of Care Com- 
mittees, the Woolwich Juvenile Organisations Committee, the Museum 

Advisory Committee, and the Woolwich Borough Council, at the 

Town Hall, Woolwich, to consider further co-operation and co- 

ordination of the work of the Schools and Libraries. There was a 

large attendance and Mr. W. H. Webbe, C.B.E., L.C.C. (late Chairman 

of the Education Committee, London County Council), gave an inter- 
esting and encouraging address. The fourth annual Report of the 

Advisory Committee of Teachers was submitted and a Teachers’ 

Advisory Committee was again appointed. 

In March, 1924, on the suggestion of the Mayor (Councillor 

J. Newman, J.P.) the teachers of Woolwich were invited to a meeting 

at the Woolwich Town Hall to consider what steps could be taken to 

obtain a closer co-operation between the Libraries and Schools. 

A Teachers’ Advisory Committee, representative of the various types 

of schools, was appointed to which the Borough Librarian was 

pointed Hon. Secretary. The Committee reports annually to a 
nference to which members of the Borough Council, Teachers and 
other interested persons are invited. The following is a brief résumé 
of some of the work so far accomplished by the aid of the Advisory 

Committee :— 

Loans or Booxs ro ScHoots.—Any yg ne of a school can have 
so books from the Libraries. books may be exchanged 
singly or in numbers during the term to suit the wishes of the 
borrowers. Twenty-four departments are taking advantage of 
this scheme. 

Loans OF Books TO JUVENILE ORGANISATIONS.—A smaller number 
of books are loaned, under similar conditions, to Juvenile Clubs 
under the Woolwich Juvenile Organisations Committee, several 
of which are taking advantage of this facility. 

Vistrs oF ScHoor Crasses To Lisrartes.—Visits by School Classes 
to the Libraries are encoura for instruction in the various 
methods of working and in use of the catalogues and books 
as tools for Study and research. 

Tarxs to ScHoot CHILpREN.—During the winter months evening 
talks to children on various topics are given in three halls at 
Woolwich, Plumstead and Eltham. Admission is by tickets 


distributed in the schools. Owing to the great demand for 
tickets it is h this work will be extended next winter. 

Musgum TALKS ead Teachers are invited to send classes to the 
Museum to be addressed by experts on various exhibits in the 
Museum. During 1927 forty-one classes attended. 
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Caratocugs.—The Schools are supplied with catalogues of non- a 

l fi&tional works in the Juvenile Libraries and with lists of juvenile S 

authors and representative works. 7 
of books ing with sele&ed su 

are sent to the Schools. — —_ ; 
AppITIons TO THE Muszum.—Various exhibits, mainly for the use 

of children, have been placed in the Museum, ¢.g., Cotton and 

its produéts, Rubber, Fibres, Cereals, Gums, etc. 

Model relief maps of the Borough of Woolwich and distri. 

Kent and India, and an Orrery, have been purchased. a 
Exrra TICKETS FOR TEACHERS.—Teachers are permitted to borrow ee 

several books at a time for preparation for lessons and study. - 
Loans oF of Pi@ures can be borrowed 

for use in the Schools. a 

The results have been very successful. ‘There is considerable a 
co-operation between the Librarians and the Teachers. Over 60 Er 
per cent. of the children of the schools in the Borough between the E 
ages of 9 and 14 are enrolled as borrowers using the Libraries. It is 
certain that as a result of the work which has been done, children 
leaving school will continue to make systematic use of the Libraries. 
The Libraries Committee of the Woolwich Borough Council are glad 
to have the advice of the teachers in these matters and to have been 
able to bring the educational and recreational work of the Schools 
and Libraries in close touch throughout the Borough. 


Decimal Classification 


“In Germany, England, etc., the Decimal Classification makes rapid 
and important progress. 

We note that the catalogue ofthe Readers’ Index, the bi-monthly 
magazine of the Public Libraries of Croydon, is classed decimally. 

That the Administration of the German Post Office has created 
a system of classifying its archives on the decimal principal of the D.C. 

That the Commission of Standardization has formed, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Kruss, a committee for “ normalization” in 
libraries. This is to be occupied with the question of a Standard 
classification and the possibilities of the D.C. are being examined. 

That the International League of Culture at Prague uses in its 
Bulletin all the improvements recommended in classifying by the 
Institut International de Bibliographic. 

Mr. Dewey the younger has travelled from America to Brussels 
and Geneva to interview the director of the I.1.B. and to discuss 
with him the means of collaboration by which the worldwide per- 
| fe&tion and unity of the D.C. may be maintained. 
| 


In the Dutch East Indies M. Vermaat has introduced the D.C. 
into the library at Bandoeng, completely organized by the methods 
of the I.1.B. 

At Shanghai the Commercial Press Co., which has a public 
library of 240,000, uses the D.C. and standard cards. 

The Association Internationale of the Congress of Railways has 
adopted the principles of documentary of the LI.B. ; 
that is to say, uses the D.C. for marking article. It is preparing, ia 
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under the direétion of M. Ghilain, the Secretary, a Bibliograpbie des 
Chemins de fer, composed of entries indexed decimally in two seétions : 
books and periodicals. 

At the Press Exhibition at Cologne in May the I.1.B. will have a 
ftand devoted to the D.C.”—From La Librairie, April 10th, 1928. 


With the Book Van in Kent 


By Mary 

Senior Assistant, Kent County Library. 
“On, famous Kent,” quoth Michael Drayton, “ What county hath 
this isle that can compare with thee?” The poet’s enthusiasm is 
not misplaced, for there is a wealth of beauty in the fair land of Kent. 
In Spring fruit blossom lies like mist on the Weald. Summer brings 
a twilight of leaves and dazzling azure seas. Autumn flings a banner 
over the earth, and a waste of water ripples over Weald and Marsh 
in the long winter nights. 

Through this region of downs, rivers, meadows and woods 
that stretches from city to sea and lies south of Thames, smiling over 
at Essex, the two vans of the Kent County Library distribute ks. 
They are well-known in highways and bye-ways—their broad 
of dark blue, bright with a scarlet shield bearing the “ Invicta” white 
horse of the county. Children passing to and from school call out, 
in the Kentish “ diale&,” “ There’s the loibry van!” This exclama- 
tion is usually followed by, “ Look at th’ old cat!” The black cat, 
the mascot of the Vulcan van, is adored all over the county. 

There are over three hundred library centres and each centre 
is visited about three times a year. The books are left in charge of 
local librarians, who are in most cases school teachers. So it happens 
that at least two-thirds of our centres are at schools, and the remainder 
include village halls, Women’s Institute huts, clubs, private houses 
and public houses ! 

The sele&tion of books is made from the shelves of the van by 
the local librarian, the school children and any otl.er readers who are 
keen enough to come. Thus the librarian in charge of the van has a 
chance to meet readers and learn something of their needs. But in 
many of the villages we visit only the school teachers are able to come. 
This is not a sign of lack of enthusiasm, but rather an indication that 
the inhabitants are all at work. In the fruiting and hop-picking 
seasons whole families are kept busy from dawn to dusk. Women 
work on the land throughout the year. Sometimes they re us as 
they come off the fields at dinner time and one wonders if they will 
ever have an opportunity to read the books that their children will 
bring home from school. 

Touring on the van one comes into contaé& with three great 
forces—people, open air, and books. The people we meet are many 
and various, so diverse in type are the men and women who care for 
books. We are entertained in court and cottage. We “ see life.” 
We encounter sea-faring folk on the pebble wastes of Dungeness, 
and the next day, perhaps, we are among the denizens of suburban 
Chislehurst. One may come upon a woman gathering faggots or an 
old man in a smock. Or a wisp of wood-smoke curling near a copse 
hints at the presence of gypsies. 
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We are really proud of the way we defy the weather. All the 
year round, except during school holidays, the two vans go their 
ways, and it has to be an exceptionally dangerous day to them in. 
We brave the frost of a white world pe pooocn home with gifts of 
holly and mistletoe. The thaw comes. Inches of snow are melted 
and the low land lies under water. We ford floods and arrive secure 
in islanded villages. Coming home over the open spaces of East 
Kent we have seen the moon rise over the sea. We have raced grey- 
hound clouds and dimmed our s before the oriflammes of storm. 
We have seen the magic height of Canterbury tower silhouetted on 
the afterglow of sunset. Thus, we have come to know much of the 
marvels of the sky, and fierce winds have blown into us a sturdy, 
or spirit, fitting us to face the changes and chances of our nomadic 


A word about the books. What can one say of them? There 
are novels, works of non-fiction and children’s books. The library 
is recreational rather than educational, though, indeed, the line between 
the two must be almost invisible. Very htly, our readers demand 
large numbers of novels. No other form o literature can do so much 
to enlarge experience and widen the sympathies. Neither essay, 
history, nor book of travel can open out the world of romance that 
lies between the covers of a well-told tale. The spell of poetry is cast 
over only the favoured few. The thirst for knowledge has not yet 
drawn many rural readers to drink deep. But the lib has at its 
headquarters a special section for teachers and students, the working 
of which takes the full time of one assistant. “ Knowledge is no 
more a fountain sealed.” 

Librarians are very fond of saying that the children of to-day 
are the readers of to-morrow. We are told that we must cultivate 
the taste of these potential readers with the utmost care. a 
children are taking things in their own hands and they climb wu 
their section of the van and make their own selection from the ee 
mans’, Breretons’, Brazils’, Kiplings’ and Langs’ that, among others, 
adorn the shelves. Whether these works will guide the girls to desire 
something better than mawkish romance, and the boys to aim higher 
than blood and thunder adventure, remains to be seen. It may be 
that the aspects of life usually displayed at the cinema will always be 
the most popular. 

All te England the monotony of village life has driven the 

people from aan areas to towns. Many movements are afoot to 
caine this dullness, the Women’s Institutes, Rural Community 
Councils, County Libraries. Throughout the winter, there can be 
little social activity in a village, and, except on the day of the weekly 
whist-drive, evenings are lonely and long. Then what can be more 
— than the companionship of a book? County Librarians have 

oe of their readers to back them up in their battles. 
¢ all pioneers, we have to fight, and not infrequently we receive 
complaints. But, compared with the praises we get, these are 
negligible, and nothing could be more encouraging ) the words 
of welcome that greet the librarian when she arrives with the van. 
These words, and other words, confidingly spoken by borrowers to 
whom the books mean more than words can tell, are as a beacon to 

us, in whose care is entrusted the life of the library movement. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dzar CALLIMACHUS, 
“Avorp Atrack on YoutH” 

is one of the sane tenets of the age, as I see it. When you, with an 
unwisdom so singular that I annie my breath on beholding it, dared 
to write on the degeneracy of the age to the extent of saying that the 
modern young librarian was a little less outstanding than some we 
knew in our youth, you threw yourself open to devastating, unanswer- 
able counter-attack; and two impertinent young scribes—they are 
probably about 40—dubbed you a pontifical ass. You deserved the 
attack, if not the epithet, and it will encourage you not to burn your 
fingers again. Remember youth to-day has no reverence for grey 
hairs, believes them to be the sign of senility of mind as well as of 
body. The study of youth in librarianship always fascinates me ; but, 
after much thought, I believe that in the various Smiths, Snaiths, 
Smarts and Austings we have men very much as we were in our 
twenties ; just as clever, as vocal, as critical, as optimistic—and I 
say, good luck to them! 


RECURRENT PROBLEMS 

such as these are typical of life; typical certainly of the life of the 
librarian. It was Schopenhauer in his fine Art of Literature who said 
that knowledge pursues circles; goes over and over the same ground 
again; like, 1 suppose, a squirrel in a revolving cage. This attack 
on the young is such a problem of debate. My own grandfather, 
rather more than fifty years ago—he was white-haired then, too— 
after listening to a growl from the company for my benefit, caught 
me in a corner and whispered with a wink, “ We were a// so pertedt 
when we were young!” So you see the argument was, to my know- 
ledge, a century old before you repeated it. Of the same kind are our 
library problems. For example, 


Book CENSORSHIP, 

on which Mr. Berwick Sayers has been writing in The Library Review 
(by the way, what wonderful fare this magazine has provided of late 

and Mr. Snaith has read a paper before the A.A.L. I expect the younger 
man will defend freedom; that is the main privilege of the young. 
Mr. Berwick Sayers gets nowhere in parti and it is difficult to 
see how he could. Obviously he does not like many of the novels of 
his day, but he tells us in effeét that it would be suicidal arrogance for a 
librarian to act as censor. Let the public do its own censoring appears 
to be his attitude ; that is to say, do not withdraw from open shelves 
any book that has not been cavilled at by a reader. You see in this 
matter it is not style or art that are posssibly objectionable but morals ; 
and moral judgments are notoriously hard to make. This position, 
however, utterly rules out the librarian as “ guide, philosopher and 
friend ” in the spheres of imaginative literature. Perhaps that function 
was a bit overdone ; I don’t really know. I often wish that there was a 
committee of advisers of public librarians in this matter who would 
settle what books were ethically right; but what a dangerous affair 


it might prove to be. An old friend once laid down 


is 


Bal. SHEA 
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A 

that in novels the charaéters—one of each sex, of course, is intended— 
might go to the bedroom door but must not enter it. He meant the 
author must not take us in with them. “ But,” objected a learned 
librarian, “ Some of the best scenes in literature are bedroom scenes. 
What about Othello and Desdemona?” To which I urged respeé&- 
fully that this was begging the question. The modern young novelist 
Says we are prudes, park prowlers (that is a favourite phrase of a 

icularly “ sexy ” writer of novels) and that we desire to clothe with 
indecent mystery the beauty of sexual relations. This is absolute 
nonsense, but it sounds wonderfully emancipated and heroic. We 
obje& to none of their personal belief in the desirability or otherwise 
of sex freedom; we do obje& to them making it the one thing that 
counts in imaginative literature; not the thing, but the obsession 
with the thing, is our abhorrence. I am interested also in music, 
engines, poetry and —we and in the art whereby I make 
my livelihood. That’s all. 

ANNUAL Reports. 

Now is the time when with the singing of birds the librarian 
dips his quill into ink and calls on the Muse to inspire him. He has 
to write his annual report. It may be only a typescript in the finished 
produé, deemed meet only for the eyes of his committee; a sur- 
reptitiously sent copy to find its way, of course, to the local press. 
It may be a document on fine paper, printed well, well-illustrated, 
for wide circulation to admiring (or envious) brethren of our craft. 
In both cases, before too much progress is made, may we not, Calli- 
machus, plead for the kindness of mutual courtesy in this matter? 
Don’t say that Brilliantineville is better in its circulation at a smaller 
cost than Dullnuttown ; unless you say also that you have not examined 
either the system of accounts or the system of statistics of the latter— 
and merely surmise that it is so. I find one librarian uttering in a 
score of journals—such is the syndicating of news paragraphs —. 
that his public have improved in reading beyond any other public 
whatsoever ; and his figures disprove his contention utterly for those 
who know. A report, one remarks, is for local consumption; but 


_ that cannot be so to-day. The press goes everywhere ; and dramatic 


bits of reports are carried on its stream. “1 want news ; I don’t want 
facts,” one of our mighty (not great) editors is reported to have said. 
The librarian must proteét his brother, if he desires his profession to be 
respeGted. But an annual report is 


An ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 
of putting into attractive form the results of the work you have done 
for a year. Look at your reports, O Callimachus, and weep. One 
page of text, telling us nothing ; six pages of tables with a great deal 
in them if it were only explicable. No, let your light shine before men, 
in a brief but really interesting history of what you do, with a picture 
or two of the work. It will then be read, if you have the sense (and I 
am sure you have) to broadcast it widely throughout your town. Cost? 
Well, what of it ? You will recover it a dozen times over in publicity 
appreciation, and, it may be, goodwill. Vale, 
ERATOSTHENES. 
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Library Topics 
Tue Annual Meeting of the Scottish Library Association was 
held in Marischal College, Aberdeen, on Wednesday, May 30th. 

Northwich (Cheshire) Public Library is to be “ lifted,” subsidence 
of the ground having caused it to drop below the road level. The 
building, which weighs about 700 tons, is in a frame, and can be 
lifted by hydraulic jacks. During the lifting the work of the library 
will be carried on as usual. 

We hear that the Dinner of the Council of the Central Library 
for Students, held in the Refeétory of the University College, on May 
16th, was a most successful affair. Sir Frederic Kenyon, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., Direétor of the British Museum and Chairman of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Public Libraries, was in the Chair. Unfortu- 
nately the Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy was unable to attend the 
dinner, on account of the Education Estimates being unexpedtedly 
considered in the House that evening. 

The series of fortnightly le€tures held in conne&tion with Brighton 
Public Library, Museums and Fine Art Galleries, which has just 
concluded, has been one of the most successful in the history of the 
Institution. The hall holds about five hundred people, but it was 
invariably crowded and numbers had to be turned away. The atten- 
- of the Council has been drawn to the need for increased accommo- 

tion. 

Ar a meeting of the Norwich Rotary Club held on Wednesday, April 
2sth, Alderman Fred Henderson, J.P., the Chairman of the Norwich 
Public Libraries Committee, read a paper on “ The Place of Fiction 
Reading in Education.” Mr. Henderson stated that in his view, the 
meaning of full education was the making of men and animating them 
with great purposes. He proposed to put forward the thesis that 
fiction reading was one of the most potent of all educational forces 
working to that end, and that a man who was ill-read in the great 
fiction literature of the world was to all intents and purposes an 
uncultured and illiterate person. 

As a means of influencing human condué and presenting prob- 
lems of life in a popular way, fi€tion was a powerful and effective 
educational force. It had frequently been used as an instrument 
to awaken the public conscience and to inspire action on = 

ueStions, examples being the novels of Charles Dickens and “ Uncle 

om’s Cabin.” In a more general sense, fiction was and always had 
been the method by which the philosopher, the teacher, the direétor 
of life to new cultural outlooks, had hes able most effectively to 
express himself, and convey his vision to the largest number of 
receptive minds. 

Referring to the value of historical fiction, Mr. Henderson said 
that our most effective historians had been and still were the novelists. 
They made the thing live, and gave readers not only fas but 
atmosphere ; not only knowledge but an understanding of the period 
of which they wrote. 

Mr. Henderson concluded his with some interesting 
Statistics regarding the issues of fiction * representative writers from 
the Norwich Public Libraries. 


f 
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A Book-Seleétion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
016.280 Bibliography of English Literature. 
Espaie (Arundell) The Sources of English Literature: a Guide for 
Students. Sandars Leétures, 1926. pp. viii., 132. Cr. 8vo, 
Rng Cambridge University Press, 1928. 6s. net. 

Esdaile has produced a very useful elementary guide to the principal 
bibliographies dealing rvich English books. He gives in just over one hundred 
pages a concise account of the sources which will enable a Student to avoid missing 
ae on his subjeét. Perhaps it might have been well to mention a few biblio- 
—_— of bibliographies, especially say Courtney’s invaluable Register of National 

bliography and Humphrey’s County Bibliography. 

author refers to the Index to Herbert’s Ames and Dibdin’ s Herbert’s 
Ames issued by the Bibliographical Society in 1899 as printed “from the single 
surviving copy in Sion College Library ” and describes it as “‘ of unknown origin.’ 
This story has been exploded for many years. As a matter of fac at the time of the 
reprint there was a copy of the “ unique” original on the open shelves in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum which had been there for many years. There 
Palace Library, printed to assist in cataloguing 
early English books in that at colledhion 

Mr. Esdaile has a curiously y complicated chapter, occupying pp. 70-85, “Lists 
of works in particular literary forms,” under w’ running title occur titles of 
bibliographies hies of s subjects. Here we miss a few old and tried friends such 
as Cockle’s English Military Bibliography and D. E. Smith’s Rara Arithmetica. 
The latter is of much greater importance than De Morgan which is quoted. 


Apart from these ts, after all small, the work which 
Mr. Eatin imal to ake a gd for Rens through tk the biblio- 
graphical wilderness, has been successfully accom 

RELIGION. 


261 Work of the Church. 

BickERDIKE (K. C.) The Church and the Boy Outside. A Book for 
Clergy and Laymen. With a Foreword «4 the Bishop of London. 
ro 8vo, cloth, pp. 176. London, Wells Gardner, (1928). 3s. 6d. 


Pa all interested in work among adolescent boys. The author maintains 
that the Church can regain its influence on young men, and gives an account of 
his experience of running Boys’ Clubs. 

SOCIOLOGY. 
328 International relations. 
CHAMBERLAIN (Sir Austen) Peace in Our Time. Addresses on Europe 

and the Empire. Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 308. 

London, Philip Allan, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 


Pred mae ed licy d the last four . Considers the relations 
ire with the of Nations, the of the Locarno Paét, and 
335.4 Leninism. 


STALIN (Joseph) Leninism. Translated from the Russian by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 472. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1928. 7s. 6d. net 
Bolshevism, the twentieth 


{ 
2 
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as an eStablished fac, at tate in Russia. As such it must be clearly understood 
This book is written by one of the mot 


352.05 Municipal government. 

Tue Mounicrpat Book for 1928. Edited by Major Arthur 
Skey. With an Introduétion by the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamber- 
lain, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. lxxii., 910. London, Municipal 
Journal Ltd., 1928. 15s. net. 

The quick-reference seétion is a perpetual thorn in the side of the librarian 
of a library of limited means. It is largely made up of -books and the like, 
which presumably by reason of their limited appeal, are expensive and short- 
lived. The librarian is thus placed between the devil and the — sea. Out-of-date 
year-books must inevitably make a bad impression on the public, while annual 
renewal is more than the book-fund can justify. In such cases a compromise must 
be effe&ted. This is one of the year-books which may very well do service for at 
least two years. 

374.1 Conversation. 

Sremp (Leslie F.) Speeches and Toasts, How to Make and Propose 
Them. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192. London, Ward Lock, 1928. 
2s. 6d. net. 

For all those who, being called on to “ say a few words,” lack either the wit, 
the knowledge or the inclination to say something of their own. 

387.5 Merchant Service. 

E.pertTon (W. Palin) Shipping Problems, 1916-1921. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

p- vi., 88. London, Black, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

n account of some of the problems conneéted with Merchant Shipping duri 
and in consequence of the War. These problems relate mainly to effe& 
shipping losses on imports, and of the efforts made by the Ministry of Shipping 
to minimise those losses and provide additional carrying capacity. The me 
by which estimates were made are explained and a measure is given of the financial 
loss. The Statistics included indicate how nearly Merchant Shipping was the 
deciding faétor in the War. 

398.3 Folklore. 

CaMERON (Isabel) A Highland Chapbook. Sm. 4to, boards, cloth 
back, pp. 134. Stirling, Eneas Mackay, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating colle€tion of Scottish folklore which should be of great interest 
to Students of the subje&. The book includes chapters on curses, charms, witches 
and warlocks, and the religion of the Highlander. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

621.1976 Steam condensers. 

Evans (John) Steam Condensing Plant. A Brief Account of the 
Construction and Principles involved in the Design of Steam 
Condensing Plant. Intended for those Engaged in mee 
Maintaining or Operating Steam Power Plant. Illustra 

tre: modern wi 

mental principles indicated, and the of several notable 

man rs are illustrated. 

629.2 Motor vebicles. 

How ro Drive a Car. By the Editor of The Motor. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, boards, pp. 144. Tenth Edition. London, Temple 


Press (1928). 2s. 6d. net. 
A ical handbook of instru@tion in the efficient control of the car, The 


work of the Staff of The Mosor, and as such it is authoritative and accurate. 


outsta 
g figures in n 
modern Russia 
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629.17 Aeroplanes. 

MacmILian (Norman) The Art of Flying. With a Foreword by 
Air Vice-Marshall Sir Sefton Brancker. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 160. London, Duckworth, 1928. 5s. net. 

This book will make a ready appeal to all who are interefted in in aeroplanes. 

The author, who made the first attempt to fly round the world, tells what flying is, 

its possibilities and limitations. 


659.1 Advertising. 
Warkins (A. J.) Advertisement Lay-Out and Copy-Writing. Illus. 
cloth, ix., 122. Pitman, 1928. 15s. net. 
tay ~ ‘guide for those in: to adopt the advertising profession 
asa t. Includes yy Be to find a Market for your Work ; 
The end ties, ete. ; and an appendix explaining technical 
terms. 


FINE ARTS. 
716.206 Roses. 
Tue Rose ANNuAL for 1928. Edited by Courtney Page. Illustrated. 
4to, cloth, pp. 276. Croydon, Croydon Advertiser Ltd., 1928. 


tos. 6d. net. 
The Year Book of the National Rose Society. 


716.952 Gardens of Japan. 

Harapa (Jiro) The Gardens of J Illustrated. 4to, ye 
pp. viii., 180. London, “ Studio,” 1928. 7s. 6d. 
Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 

panese gardening, although totally diffe tradi and conception 

ts. This volume, by a member of the staff of the ES ienpesial Ho’ 

useum, Tokyo, will be of praétical use to all gardeners, amateur and professional. 


716.991 Gardening in Malaya. 
Goucu (Kathleen) A Garden Book for Malaya. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 422. London, Witherby, 1928. 16s. net. 
This is rather a special book for garden lovers—special in that its whole 
use to those interested in gardening \ perhaps, to in 
other countries with similar 


720 Architecture. 
Russet (A. L. N.) Architeéture. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, pp. vi., 
266. London, Chatto and Windus. 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 
t archi is wn 


728.042 English domestic architecture. 

Frecp (Horace) and Bunney (Michael) English Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the XVII. and XVIII. Centuries. A Seleétion of 
Examples of Smaller Buildings Measured, Drawn and Photo- 
graphed. New and Revised Edition. Quarto, cloth, pp. viii., 
184. London, Bell, 1928. 18s. net. 

A book for the Student with more than an elementary knowledge of archi- 
te&ture. It should, however, make an appeal to many general readers and, we 
cngge®, would be's addition not to the fine arts but aleo the topo- 
gtaphical seétion. 


ii 
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738.42 English porcelain. 

Honey (W. B.) Old English Porcelain. A Handbook for Colleétors. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xxv., 292. Illustrated. London, Bell, 
1928. 218. net. 

It is notoriously unwise to put a quart of beer into a pint pot. Either the quart 
or the pint pot must suffer. Mr. Honey seems to us to have attempted this feat, 
though we must admit, with a greater measure of success than is usual. The history 
of English porcelain is a vast subject which may not be adequately treated in one 
volume. However, that — is missing from book is amply paid for by what 
remains. An introdu@ory deals with the manufacture and decoration of 
porcelain. A further cha ter in ‘voted to the most famous of the English factories 
and describes the distin¢étive features of their several wares. For one thing the 
novice must be grateful to Mr. Honey. He takes, as examples to illustrate his 
points, —— from our National Colle&tions which may be seen easily by those 
who wish to make a close study of this fascinating subje&. 


759.408 French painting. 

Mourey (Gabriel) French Art in the XIX. Century. Lllustrated. 
Small 4to, cloth, pp. vii., 64, plates 56. London, The Studio, 
1928. 6d. net. 


remarkable development of French art d tiod is explained, and 
wotk of the French masters interpreted by Gabel ourey, 
tic. 


LITERATURE. 
825.91 English oratory. 
Batpwin (The Right Hon. Stanley) Our Inheritance. Portrait. Demy 
8vo, cloth, J 7 are xii., 310. London, Hodder, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 
A colle@ion o' delivered by the Prime Minister during the last two 
or three years. They ae are exceptionally interesting in that they show clearly what 
is not very generally realised—that the Prime Minister is, apart from his political 
life, a man of letters, a thoughtful philosopher and a writer of excellent English. 


TRAVEL. 
914.4 France. 
Bosworth (G. H.) How to be Happy in France (Seaside Resorts). 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 220. London, Arrowsmith, 
38. 6d. ‘ 
Describes every resort of any importance on coast from Dunkerque 
to Biarritz. Prices are given end every help given to thoes 
who seek new ground for a holiday 


BIOGRAPHY. 
920 Biography. 
Preston (Harry) Memories. Portrait and illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvii. 288. London, Constable, 1928. 15s. net. 


Well and intimately written, it contains many amusing piGtures of celebrities in 
undress uniform. 


922 Bunyan. 

Buck anv (The Ven. A. R.) John Bunyan. The Man and His Work. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 144. London, Religious Tra& Society (1922). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Aa scount of Bungen’s bie comer, and the and of 
his published works, written in a popular style for the general reader 
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923.2 Statesmen. 


Ramsay (A. A. W.) Sir Robert Peel. Makers of the Nineteenth Century. 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 384. London, Constable, 
1928. 14S. net. 

in order to save her from Mr. John Drinkwater. With a fli ~ which we try 
to suppress in this Guide, wo ot Goh whether Mise had 
taken the bread from Mr. Phillip Guedalla’s mouth. We dismiss such a suspicion 
with proper shame, but assert that if such a thing had occurred neither the reader, 

Mr. Guedalla nor the shade of Sir Robert need complain. The book is a model of 

present-day political biography. It deals conscientiously with those problems of 

the nineteenth century with which Peel was particularly associated—the Catholic 
question, the Corn Laws, Free Trade, etc. It is carefully documented and, to the 
joy of all good librarians, possesses a good bibliography and a very adequate index. 

923.9 Travellers. 


Byrp (Richard Evelyn) Skyward. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xv., 360. London, Putnam, 1928. 15s. net. 
Man’s mastery of the air as shown by the brilliant flights of America’s rm 4 
air explorer. His life, his thrilling adventures, his North Pole and Trans-Atlan 
flights, together with plans for conquering the Antarétic by air. 


HISTORY. 
941 Scotland. te 
Fyre (J. G.) Scottish Diaries and Memoirs, 1550-1746. With Intro- 
duétion by Prof. R. S. Rait. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 
464. Stirling, Eneas Mackay, 1928. 5s. net. 
An entertaining book which gives intimate glimpses of some of the pic- 
figures of Scottish history. It deals, among others, with such diverse 
James Turner. 


FICTION. 


Anninc (H.) Tales of Overseas. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 136. London, 
Stockwell, 1928. 3s. net. 
Thrilling Stories of the Australian Bush, goldfields and cattle country. 


Anno Domini Affdonia. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 170. London, Stock- 
well, 1928. 6s. net. 
Introduces a new world of vast dimensions—Affdonia and its inhabitants. 


Cooper (Henry St. John) The Red Veil. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 250. 
London, Sampson Low, 7s. 6d. net. 
While Tom Belmont is prospeéting in Australia his partner disappears with 
the profits of their —-. Belmont is convinced that there has been foul play 
and the Story deals with his efforts to find his partner. 


Crane (Marcia) Called by the East. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 176. London, 
Stockwell, 1928. 6s. net. 
A purely fiGtitious story of a Jew and a Christian told in an impartial manner. 
Dunn (Gertrude) The Mark of the Bat. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 302. 
London, Butterworth, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 


The heroine of this novel is en to a vampire man who has done his first 
wife to death. He tries to destroy his fiancée, who wisely transfers her affeCtions, 


Ervine (St. John G.) The Mountain and other Stories. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 240. London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. St. John Ervine is famous as a dramatist and critic. His short Stories 
ate not widely known mainly because few have been published in book form. 
This volume contains Stories written ouies © period of nearly twenty years, and 
includes some of those which appeared in Eight o’Clock and other Stories. All of the 


3 
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®tories are good, and two » “Old Mrs. Clifford ” and “ The Mountain,” 
reach high standard 
Eusrace (Alice) A Girl from the Jungle. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 284. 
London, Mills and Boon, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
An Indian romance. 
Granam (Peter) Tiger Mark. Cr. ie cloth, pp. 264. London, John 
Hamilton, 1928. 7s. 6d. re 
tiences of Richard Dee young 
of Destin, 4 young news of his legacy, he 
HriiGartx (Alan) The War Maker. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. London, 


Nelson. Cheap edition, (1928). 2s. 6d. net. 
A Story of -running in Morocco. The author says it is “a tale of a man 


KEnpALt (Oswald) The Missing Island. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. 
London, Nelson, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
Captain Hawks and crew of the schooner yacht Flora Macdonald set out to salve 
a lumber raft adrift in the Pacific. The raft is found, but they discover also a mi 
island on which they are shipwrecked. They meet range company onthe and 
and, having lost their own ship, take possession of another and return 
Lunp (T.) Weston of the Royal North-West Mounted 
8vo, cloth, pp. 252. London, Werner Laurie, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
Captain Lund has himself served with the Canadian Mounted Police, and 
the peculiar distinétion of his book lies in the realistic pi@ture which it offers of life 
in a rough and elemental setting. 
Marxuao (Virgil) Death in the Dusk. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix., 336. 
London, Knopf 1828. 2 6d. net. 

A decidedly shivery chronicle of the experiences of one Alfred Bannerlee. 
Martyn (Wyndham) Anthony Trent Avenger. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
. 312. London, Herbert ee 1928. 7s. 6d. net, 

at was the matter with Mr. arren? That is what Trent 
sets out to solve. 
De MonrHertant (Henry) The Bullfighters. Translated from the 
French by Edwin Gile Rich. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 294. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 


sense of humour which the Spanish novelist lacked. The author has been a 


and his descriptions of the bull-ring ring with remarkable veracity. 
Moressy (L.) The Glory of Egypt. A Romance. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 282. London, Nelson, 1926. 2s, 6d. net. Cheap Edition 
1928). 

of travel and adventure. 

Morrrao (R. H.) The English Miss. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 296. London, 

Chatto and Windus, 1 L . 28. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mottram’s gy secured for him a place in the first rank of 
modern English no This, his most recent novel, is Tee of its prede- 
cessors. It is a Stud Lof the English girl, as personified in his heroine, during the 
years of the Great 
O’FLAHERTY (Liam) The Assassin. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. London, 

Jonathan Cape, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has examined the idea of political assassination and at the same 
time has surveyed the forces now in play in revolutionary Irish politics. He tells 
of one Michael McDare who escapes from an internment camp and plots a political 
assassination. 


; 


Books by George F. Wates 


THE RELIGION OF WISE MEN 4s.6d. 


PROGRESS AND THE PAST. A 
Glance Down the Ages 5S. 


ALL FOR THE GOLDEN AGE, or the 


Way of Progress 


4s.6d. 


GerorGE ALLEN & Unwin, Museum Sr., Lonpon, W.C.1 


IN THE PRESS 


Reference 
fibrary Rethods 


‘WARNER, F.L.A., 

, Newport Pobliz 
aang With a Foreword by 
L. STANLEY JAST, PLA. 

Manchester Public 


Cloth, Demy 800, Illuft. 128.64. net. 


Che Personal 
Cibrary 


How ro Make anp How ro 

rr. 

By HASLEHURST GREAVES. 

With an Introduétion by 

GILBERT H. FABES, Author of 

“The Autobiography of a Book.” 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. met. 


ON APPLICATION. 


GRAFTON & CO.,51 Great Rassell 
Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


You, Mr. Librarian, are 
invited to visit Foyle’s 


NEW LIBRARIES DEPT. 
(recently re-opened after 
extensive alterations and 
enlargement) where, in the 
Librarians’ Room, you can 
— inspect Foyle's 
test Offers of Books— 
New, Nearly New, and Out-of- 
’Print—on all’ subjects. 
The Departmental Manager, an 
Ex-Librarian of wide experience, 
will be SS to welcome you 
will then have 


opportunity to explain 

ryle’s Service 

itself to the particular circum- 

tances of any locality. if 

gather suggestions w 
will prove useful. 


FOYLE’S LIBRARIES DEPT. 


5 Manette Street 
Charing Cross Read London,W.1 
(Gerrard 9310). 


has been expressing the wonder i: 

: felt by a common sense man over the mysteries of life and time. He has, in i 

short, been working out for himself a religion of thought and heart, of insight A 

and charity, which takes from the leading creeds such truths as are helpful, and S 

lies them to our complex civilization. ‘All for the Golden Age’ is the cour- * 
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Owen (James) Forty Years On. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 280. London, 
Rivers, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story which traces the careers of a number of men who leave their public 
school at the same time. The moral, the value of stable charaéter, is pointed rather 
obviously, but the book repays reading. 

Raney (William) Abdulla: The Mystery of an Ancient Papyrus. 
Illustrated by the author. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, 
Wells Gardner, 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 

An exciting tale of a search for lost Egyptian MSS. of the time of the famous 
md ‘wea (husband of Nepert-Iti, the most beautiful woman of Ancient 

t). 

Tuynne (Molly) The Red Dwarf. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, 
Nelson, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

_ John Leslie, a bachelor, returns to his farm and finds a murdered woman ina 


Wape (Henry) The Missing Partners. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii., 310. 
London, Constable, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wade has been compared with Freeman Wills Crofts as a writer of 
deteétive Stories and his latest novel seems to justify the comparison. Two partners 
in a firm of shipping owners disappear. One is found to have been murdered 
and strong suspicion rests on the other. The solution is worked out in a most 
ingenious manner, and the reader is treated with exemplary fairness, being shown 
each new clue as it is found. 

Wison (Margaret) Daughters of India. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
London, Jonathan a 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author in this book contrived very successfully to hunt with the 
hounds, with Miss Katherine Mayo as M.F.H., and at the same time to run in 
sympathy with the noble savages, whom she shows to be models of patience, good- 
ness and childlike sumplicity. 

Wotrr (William Almon) The Trial of Mary Dugan. From the 
Play by Bayard Veiller. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, 
Heinemann, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The novel of the play which has been produced with such success at the 
Queen’s Theatre, London. 

Edgar Rice is found murdered in his mistress’s bed. The girl, Mary Dugan, 
is accused, but all the efforts of a brilliant counsel cannot evade a mass of incriminat- 
ing evidence. Unexpeétedly and skilfully a saviour is introduced, and the girl 
pronounced “ Not Guilty.” 


JUVENILE. 


Brazit (Angela) For the School Colours. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 288. London, Blackie (1928). 3s. 6d. net. 

The writing of school stories for girls is an art which has but few practitioners— 
a sele& circle who have a virtual monopoly—and, if one may judge by the paucity of 
new Stars in this exclusive firmament, there is no room for new-comers. Miss 
Brazil may justly be considered the doyen of the art, and her tales are still eagerly 
sought after by school-girls (and some schoolboys ?). We must confess that to us 
there is a certain sameness in all of her works, and that we wonder whether a new 
writer would find it so very difficult to oust her from her present pinnacle. 
Brereton (F. S.) The Great Airship. A Tale of Adventure _ Illus- 

trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 360. London, Blackie (1928). 
3s. 6d. net. 

F. S. Brereton is a writer who needs no introduction to the patrons of the 
Juvenile Library. His books, | we peren | those which deal with Great War, 
are in continual demand, and their easy style and graphic description justify their 
popularity. 

Cotuins (A. Frederick) Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Indoor Games. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 214. London, Appleton, 

1928. 6s. net. 


| 
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Exurs (Edward S.) Across Texas. Cr. 8vo. pp. 350. London, 
Nelson, 2s. 6d. net. 
Exuts (Edward S.) The Cabin in the Clearing. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 264. 
Illustrated. London, Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 
Tales of the Far West, for boys. 
Garis (Howard R.) Tuftoo the Clown. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp- viii., 284. Mh Appleton, 1928. 6s. net. 
ina 
Hentey (F. A. H.) The Boy’s Book of Cricket. With a Foreword 
by P. F. “Warner. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 148. Illustrated. 
London, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 
An elemen ft cricketer. ma 
HERBERTSON (Jessie Leckie) Secret of the Marshes. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 296. London, Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Story fo: for pith 


cloth, pp. 166. Allan, 58. net. 
Holiday trips of two children to Holy Island, Durham, Whitby, 


Morris (Stanley) The Penalty Area. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
p<. London, Nelson, (1928). 28. 6d. net. 
school story for boys. 
Rowe (J. G.) The White Prince of the Incas. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, » PP. 256. London, Epworth Press, 1928. 5s. net. 
A book for boys. 
Tomuinson (Everett T.) Three Boys in Alaska. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 
224. 1928. 5s. net. 
The vacation adventures of three American boys. 


REPORTS. 

AucKLanp, New Zealand, Public Library, Art Gallery, and Old 
Colonists’ Museum.—4g9th Annual Report, for the year ending 
March 318t, 1928. Population, 82,000. Chief Librarian, John 
Barr. ae and Fees, £3,065. Stock: Lending, 61,308 ; 
Reference, 69,538; Children’s Library, 14,663; Music, 680. 
Issues : Pe t $62,066 ; Reference, 135,127; School Libraries, 
71,746. y 6,280. Branches, 7. 

In every ment of the Central Library there was a marked increase in 
the demands | upon them, thus showing that public interest is still held. Good 
reports were also received from all the Branches and their popularity is manifest 
in the Statistics published. The work with the schools also continues to be very 
—— A su tial addition to the already magnificent donation of Music 

Musical literature was made during the year a special room for housing 
the colle€&tion has been construed. Visitors to the Art Gallery totalled 97,093, 
whilst the two special exhibitions attraéted 4,530 and 5,655 respectively. 24,953 
people visited the Old Colonists’ Museum. 

CHELTENHAM Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum.—Annual 

ort for the year ending March 31$t, 1928. Population, 48,444. 
Librarian and Curator,D. W.Herdman, F.L.A. Rate, 1.2d. Income, 
£1,650. Stock; Lending, 20,057; Juvenile, 2,162; Reference, 
28,338. Additions, 2,517. Withdrawals, 837. Issues: Lending, 
135,996 j Juvenile, 24,285 ; Reference, $6,945. 6,352. 

The chief event in a te A 4 ear was a “ Book Week ” by 
Committee in conjun&ion with Book Council. The “ eck.” which 
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was a “ Fortnight,” of t interest and in every was a huge 

success. a visited Exhibition which was held in the Art 

Gallery. One outcome of this excellent method of publicity was the reception of a 

number of unexpeéted gifts of useful books to the Library. The expenses of the 

“ Week ” were met entirely by outside subscribers. A it of £500 to be spread 

over a period of three years has been gratefully esnigeed them the Carnegie United 

Kingdom Trust. 

Public Libraries—A Year’s Library Service: being 
the Annual Report for the year ending March 31$t, 1928. Popula- 
tion, 133,600. Borough Librarian, W. Lillie. Rate, 1.7d. Income, 
£4,020. Stock: Lending, 24,554; Reference, 24,611; Branch, 
2,820; School Libraries, 4,955. Additions, 6,583. Withdrawals, 
10,964. Issues: Lending, 318,589; Reference, 61,473; School 
Libraries, 55,579. Borrowers, 25,102. 

large number of “ Withdrawals ” shown above is due to the faé& that all 
worn-out books are now included in this item. Special attention is to be paid 
to these to keep the stock always in good condition. The first branch library was 

officially opened last April, and, judging from the tes given, has been a t 

success cal eueeies an urgent need. It is hoped that soon a Reference Library 

and Children’s room will be added to the Branch. 


CenrraL Lrprary For SrupEnts.—12th Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee, 1927-1928. Principal Executive Officer and 
Librarian, Luxmoore Newcombe. 

The Central Library for Students holds a position to-day that is unique not 
only in this country, but in all the world. Its rise has been wonderful and its use- 
fulness and influence is beyond all yy ¢ Its work during the year under 
review far exceeds that of any other year and, 


The stock of the Library at present numbers 37,561 volumes, and since the 
foundation, over twelve years ago, 327,444 issues have been made. The total 
gtants and subscriptions received up to the end of the year amounted to £50,791. 

The above Report deals at great length with the Report of the tal 
Committee on Public Libraries published last year. A large seétion of this Report 
is devoted to the present and future of the Central Library, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee so far as they concern the Central Library 
have received the whole-hearted and enthusiastic approval of all bodies and persons 
interested in the public library service of the country. 

The Committee of the Central Library record their gratitude for the continued 
help given by various bodies and the grants made to the Library. One of the most 
encouraging and gratifying aspe&ts of the year’s work was the increase in the 
voluntary subscriptions from chap number of urban and county libraries. 

Every effort was made to supply any book applied for within the scope of 
the Library and, with the invaluable assistance of the Outlier Librarics, the per- 
centage of volumes supplied was gratifyingly high. Some go per cent. were i 
from the existing stock and the Outlier Libraries and the remaining 10 per cent. 
were purchased at a cost of £2,900. 

g the developments during the year was the loan of books to a number 
of foreign libraries. Books were also issued to the Educational Advisers of H.M. 
Prisons for the use of prisoners wishing to study any special subje&. 


North Midland Library Association 


THe 123rd meeting of the above association was held at Newark. 
R tatives of the counties of Notuingham, Leicester, Northants, 
= were present, numbering thirty-four members 

Dr. Ringrose, Chairman of the Newark Public Library Com- 
mittee, received the members in the beautiful old Tudor Hall, and 
cordially welcomed them to Newark. 


it appears, an even busier time lies 


ahe 
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After the business of the Association had been transaéted, Mr. 
A. Smith (Newark) gave an address on “ The relation between the 
Public Library and Museum.” He compared the work of the two, 
showing both the similarities and differences, and the way in which 
each could broaden and amplify the usefulness of the other. He 
favoured separation of control, p saying that the Library and Museum 
should be in separate buildings, under two directors. He also set 
forth suggestions as to co-operation in the two departments for 
educational purposes. 

Mr. G. K. Wilkie (Leicester) ve an address on “ Personal 
Conta& in Library Service.” Mr. Wilkie attacked his subje@ in a 
definite way, and avoided the vague and platitudinous method in 
which this subje& is frequently discussed. He spoke of 
difficulties, where it is wually the young and least efficient member of a 
staff who is brought into dire conta& with the borrowers. An 
assistant is needed whose duties are ble to those of a shop- 
walker, whose chief assets are tact in tae with all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, and a complete knowledge of their stock, and whose 
— — is to see that all are satisfied and get what they need. 

Ringrose spoke of the help he had obtained from this kind 
tumhen ¢ Times Book club, and other members gave their ideas 


and 
meeting concluded with thanks to the readers of the papers, 
and then adjourned to a neighbouring hotel where a sumptuous tea 
was provided. 
e best thanks of the members were tendered to Dr. 
and the members of the Library Committee, as also to Mr. Smith 
for the admirable local arrangements. 


Kare E. Prerce (Hon. See., N.M.L.A.) 


The Library Association 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 


FirrH ANNUAL MEETING. 
Tue excellent local arrangements made by Mr. Pollitt and his staff 
amply id the few who braved the bad weather on Wednesday, 
— » 1928, on the occasion of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 


ay at Southend, the visitors numbering about 15, made 
their way towards the sea front for a short walk prior to lunch, which 
was served at the Raven Restaurant, High Street. Mr. Pollitt is to 
be congratulated on his arrangements for both lunch and tea, in 
securing such excellent fare at a reasonable price. 
lunch the party proceeded to Prittlewell Park and Priory. 
The visit was full of interest. The Priory is the remains of a Cluniac 
House founded about 1100, The buildings have been creditably 
— and should not be the distri&. 
very interesting museum o} na ory and archaeology is 
housed in a seétion of the old Priory building. 
The Fifth Annual Meetin tho, 
Col. Luxmore Newcombe saniliee, After the usual formal business 


the Annual Report was discussed and adopted. Mr. Pollitt then gave 
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a very interesting resume of the Li Service in Southend, and dealt 
very thoroughly with the special conditions which obtain in an exten- 
sive and popular seaside resort having in addition a large dormitory 

pulation of city business people. The speaker pointed out that 

uthend is peculiar in that it has no definite central point to which 
all traffic converged, and it is difficult to arrange so that branch libraries 
are on a dire& route so as to be served either by car or tram from a 
central point in the town. Branch Libraries are being established 
at Leigh-on-Sea and at Southchurch Hall. Mr. Pollitt concluded his 
talk with an interesting blackboard demonstration showing how 
the present Central Library could be extended. 

A vote of thanks to the Southend Public Library Committee and 
to Messrs. Pollitt and Higgs and the library staff was moved by Mr. 
J. E. Walker (Fulham) and seconded by Mr. G. R. Bolton (Watford) 

An inspection of the library followed, the visitors being par- 
ticularly interested in the two Staff enclosures which have been pro- 
vided to cope with the growing use of the Lending Library. One 
enclosure deals solely with incoming books and the other with their 
issue. Either is large enough to accommodate a work table for the 
Staff. The party then adjourned for tea at the Raven Restaurant. 

The whole posenelinns merited a better attendance if for no 
other reason than out of courtesy to those who were responsible for 
the arrangements. Members of the Branch are sadly lacking in 
enthusiasm and seemingly very difficult to provide for. G.R.B. 


Correspondence 


Eprror, 

The Library World. 
Sr, 

Aristonymous, in your May number, discusses the registration 
and professional status of librarians from the familiar and quite inde- 
fensible Standpoint of maintaining the present anomaly of placing a 
Diplomate on the level of the totally unqualified. Is the problem, given 
a certain amount of intellectual honesty, quite so difficult as he imagines ? 
A oe should be clearly labelled as such by the use of the letters 
D.L.A. For the rest of us, is there any need for the perpetuation of 
the detestable snobbery which makes an itch for the possession of 

proposed register will presumably attempt to shelter 
the deficiencies of the vast maniey of librarians by pulling down 
Diplomates to their level. Let the great unqualified amuse them- 
selves and other people by giving to themselves any resoundin 
titles they may choose, but some gli ing sense of justice should 
at least restrain them from profiting from the labours of others, even 
in these frankly acquisitive times. As to the “ good men,” one can 
scarcely imagine that this attractive title would include any desirous 
of adding to their names a qualification, based mainly on accident, 
which has added largely to the gaiety of librarianship. 
Yours, etc., 

Sheffield Public Libraries. J. P. Lass, 

May 18tb, 1928. Chief Librarian. 
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BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS 


S23” A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINSUAZGH, 
GLASGOW AND DUBLIN 


BOOK-AUCTIONS. 


The the Current Values of Old Booke, 
each volume giving upwards of 15,000 quotations. 


Subscription, 30/- net per annum, Post Free _ 
Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or as 
a cloth bownd Annual Volume. 


The Complete Volume 24 (Season 1026-27) and Parts I. and If. 
of Voluwie 25 (Season 1987-88) are now ready. 


Apply for Prospectus to: covering Vols. 10-20 is now available. 
HENRY STEVENS SON & STILES 


39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON; W.C.1 


lished, Pri 
Just Published Sixpence 


“Modern Library Bookbinding” 


By HUGH DUNN. 


“It is undoubtedly the mot informative treatment on the subject published 
since the war, aad is of text-book value. LIBRARY REVIEW. 


“We heartil recommend it as a treatise to file for reference when ‘the 
eubje& of libeary binding the LIBRARY WORLD. 

“ Most librarians and all assistants who ate contemplating examinations in 
bookbinding will find this brochure both interesting anti 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


library binding.” 
TRE LIGRARIAN, ~ 


A few Copies are still available Free Distribution to 


DUNN & WILSON Led,, Bellevue Bindery, FALKIRK 


— 
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“The booklet would be of interem to every libeacis g as it does 
many of the moét recent processes used : 
- wd Libram 
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FOUR KINDS OF BINDING 


ARE NECESSARY FOR LENDING LIBRARY BOOKS 
BECAUSE OF THE VARYING QUALITIES AND 
THICKNESS OF THEIR PAPER AND SECTIONS 


THESE TREATMENTS WE GIVE 
AT AN INCLUSIVE CHARGE 


The paper on which books for some twenty years have 
been printed required mainly to be oversewed, but the 
majority of books more recently are printed on poor 
papers with narrow margins, necessitating the paper-lining 
of each leaf. This we do enabling the book to be sewn 
through this stronger fold, and give good service. 


We Paper-Line or Guard all books which call for 
such treatment at No Extra Charge. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


LEATHERS. We use native-tanned Niger Leathers 
specially prepared in our own workshops under expert 
dire&tion. This leather, prepared in the ancient manner, 
under ordinary conditions is praétically indestrudtible. 


Niger Leather Bindings for New Books 


We supply New Books strongly bound in Niger Leather 
Bindings, and treated as various modern papers require; 
or reinforced in the publishers’ covers. So treated they will 
give an average issue of 80 loans as against 20 purchased and 
used as published. 

Prices and particulars of these bindings will be sent by retura 
of post. A Catalogue of 8,000 Fiétion and Juvenile books, 
so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS PORTWAY, BATH 
ENGLAND 


& BOOKSELLERS 


Printed by FRANK JUCKES, LTD, 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham ; 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & OO., 51 Great Russel! Street, London, W.C.1 
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